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ABSTRACT _ Inrecent years, scholars and activists have brought renewed attention 
to W. E. B. Du Bois's concept of abolition democracy. Initially coined in Black 
Reconstruction (1935), to describe both a political movement and a democratic ideal, 
abolition democracy has been taken up theoretically by Angela Davis, Allegra 
McLeod, and others to describe the ongoing process of dismantling global 
capitalism's political, racial, gender, and economic hierarchies, alongside the 
simultaneous creation of reconstructed social relations, institutions, and practices 
governed by universal democratic participation, instead of by force. This article 
suggests that Du Bois continues to draw on abolition democracy as a conceptual 
framework in his post-Black Reconstruction work. Tracing the outlines of this 
framework in his unpublished manuscript A World Search for Democracy, | 
demonstrate how for Du Bois, the question of democracy remains fundamentally tied 
to the ongoing legacies of slavery. As he continues to draw on the Reconstruction era 
as an historical example, Du Bois gives further shape to the idea of abolition as a 
process in the present (rather than an event in the past). In doing so, he recuperates 
the unfulfilled promise of abolition democracy as a theoretical and practical model for 
considering alternatives modes of citizenship beyond the material, ideal, and 
embodied limits of liberal bourgeois democracy. Accordingly, | argue, in World 
Search, we can see the outlines of abolition democracy as a three-fold project: 
political-economic, epistemic, and affective. Each section of this article sheds light 
on one of these dimensions, drawing on theoretical models from Nancy Fraser, Sylvia 
Wynter, Sara Ahmed, and Dylan Rodriguez. By thus abstracting the concept of 
abolition democracy further from the historical movement analyzed in Black 
Reconstruction, | propose that Du Bois’s World Search offers lessons that can inform 


abolitionist theory and praxis today. 
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In a letter to the publisher Alfred Harcourt, dated February 11, 1937, W. E. B. Du Bois 
outlines his plans for a book he is close to finishing at the time. On the heels of his 


monumental historical study, Black Reconstruction, Du Bois's ambitions are yet again 
grand: “I want to see how far | can induce Democracy, Fascism, and Communism to speak 
the same language and to draw into the picture the colored peoples of the world.”! The 
book project that would come to be titled A World Search for Democracy never fully 
materialized. To this day it remains unpublished and exists only as a partial manuscript in 
the W. E. B. Du Bois Papers at the University of Massachusetts Amherst. Part-epistolary 
novel, part-philosophical treatise, its largest coherent segment contains 104 hand- 
numbered pages counting up to 128, and includes a table of contents indicating at least 
three chapters missing from the original manuscript, parts of which are included in the 
archive in fragmentary form.2 As the first book project Du Bois took up after the publication 
of Black Reconstruction, it deserves further scrutiny, especially for scholars interested in 


Du Bois's thoughts on democracy, fascism, and Communism during the 1930s. 


A World Search for Democracy takes the form of a letter exchange between its two main 
characters, Abraham Lincoln Jones and Jane Kent. Rather than seeing either one or both of 
these characters as immediate mouth-pieces for Du Bois’s political theory, | suggest that 
the form of the epistolary novel offers the affordance of a sort of testing ground for new 
ideas. As McLeod notes, “Writing a novel through the voices of two fictional characters 
gives Du Bois the chance to play a bit with ideas that would have been tricky to present in 
his usual writing forms.”2 Both characters exhibit a degree of overlap with the biographies 
of Du Bois and his future wife, Shirley Graham, who at the time was just appointed head of 
the fine arts department at an arts and industrial (A&I) state college in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Jones and Jane (as they are referred to in the manuscript for short), are both 
lecturers at the fictional Hartwell A&l College, described as “a conservative orthodox 
institution for Negro youth," located close to the South Carolina border in rural Georgia.4 
The plot is put in motion in the first chapter, when Jones is asked to take an unpaid leave of 
absence by the college president over remarks Jones made in a lecture. When a student 
asks him whether democracy currently exists anywhere in the world, he responds, 
hesitatingly, “I do not know. | used to know. | was quite certain. But today | am puzzled... . | 
know it exists, but where and in just what form—that | do not know, and | want to find out. 
Something has happened to the world and to me, and | feel like undertaking a new search— 


a sort of voyage of discovery.”2 


This voyage of discovery charts the course for the novel: World Search traces Jones and 
Jane's correspondence as he travels to different places around the world, including 
England, France, Germany, Russia, China, and Japan, assessing the state of democracy in 
each country as he comes to experience it.£ Jane responds with her own observations on 
government practices in the United States, including committees, schools, local 
government, and national government. In between what mostly reads like a missive of 


democratic theory, a half-convincing love story unfolds, in which the two characters 


develop a longing for each other over the physical distance between them. At the end of 
the novel, Jones and Jane reunite in Honolulu, Hawaii, and plot out their future life together 


as a married couple struggling to make ends meet. 


The journey undertaken by the fictional character Jones mirrors in part the real-life journey 
undertaken by his author, W. E. B. Du Bois, in 1936.2 As early as 1931, Du Bois had applied 
to the Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation to conduct research in 
Germany — where, as is widely known, he had spent three semesters as a graduate student 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat in Berlin from 1892 to 1894, before acquiring his 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. While Du Bois's renewed sojourn to Germany was initially 
planned as a study “of the attitude of the German people since the World War toward the 
problem of world peace,” the political situation in Germany was far from peaceful by the 
time Du Bois would actually set out on his journey on June 5, 1936.8 Berlin, where Du Bois 
spent a significant part of his trip, was already in the thralls of one of the most ostentatious 
displays ever of Nazi propaganda, the 1936 Summer Olympics, which took place from 
August 1-16.2 


Although | will return to Du Bois’s writing on Nazi Germany at the end of this article, my 
main concern (to begin with) is of a different nature. | am interested in Du Bois’s “curiosity 
for the plight of democracy,” not simply in Germany but “in the world,” as he phrases it in 
the explanatory note that prefaces the World Search manuscript!°—especially against the 
backdrop of the historical research on the U.S. Civil War and the Reconstruction era, which 
he completed just prior to his 1936 world travels. 


Abolition Democracy as Concept 


| propose that World Search stands out as a particularly comprehensive example among 
those texts written by Du Bois in his “Black Reconstruction era,"" in which he formulates 
his thoughts on how to approach the project of reconstructing democracy in a moment of 
capitalist and democratic crisis. Put differently, | suggest that the concept of abolition 
democracy—which Du Bois sketches theoretically alongside his historical study of the 
political movement of abolition democracy in Black Reconstruction—can be seen to take 
further shape in Du Bois's late 1930s work."2 In writing Black Reconstruction, Du Bois found 
that the promise of true democracy appeared only briefly in the history of the United 
States. In the period after the Civil War, newly freed enslaved people claimed and enforced 
their right to vote, built democratic institutions such as public schools from the ground up, 
and worked towards establishing equitable approaches to industry. However, counter- 
revolutionary forces, driven ideologically by white supremacy and economically by a 
demand for profit, soon intervened in what Du Bois described as “a determined effort to 


reduce black labor as nearly as possible to a condition of unlimited exploitation and build a 
new class of capitalists on this foundation."!3 What Du Bois grapples with retrospectively in 
his text is thus the lost promise of abolition democracy during the re-entrenched reign of 
racial capitalism.14 Through his historical engagement with the international aftermath of 
the U.S. Civil War—i.e. the expansion of Euro-American empire and colonialism throughout 
the world—he comes to understand racial capitalism as the antithesis of a democratic ideal, 
which he views as attainable only under a fundamental restructuring of economic and 
social relations. If, as C. L. R. James once suggested, the crucial contribution of Black 
Reconstruction was to show how Black people in particular “had tried to carry out ideas 
that went beyond the prevailing conceptions of bourgeois democracy,” Du Bois considered 


similarly expansive ideas to also be crucial for the 1930s conjuncture.12 


Even though Du Bois does not use the term in World Search, | propose that abolition 
democracy provides a useful analytical framework to trace his political thought in the 
manuscript—especially from a vantage point today in which activists and scholars have 
given the framework renewed critical currency and expanded its meaning—starting with 
Angela Davis's influential publication Abolition Democracy (2005).26 As a tradition of 
critique and praxis, abolitionist approaches to democracy aim for a radical reconstruction 
of political, economic, and social relations historically steeped in the legacies of slavery and 
colonialism. Through a core strategy which most activists and scholars trace back to Black 
Reconstruction, abolition democracy insists on the simultaneous dismantling of oppressive 
and exploitative structures, while working to build alternative structures for the common 
good, as determined through equal participation by the collective. In contrast to liberal 
democracy's reliance on organized state violence and carceral institutions, abolition 
democracy's collectivist program is not predicated on the repression and unfreedom of 
some. Grounded in a prefigurative politics of praxis, abolition democracy rejects 
gradualism and reformism as much as it rejects eschatological utopianism, insisting on the 


transformative potential of the here and now. 


In this article, | trace the concept of abolition democracy as Du Bois continues to draw on it 
in his unpublished manuscript, A World Search for Democracy. | demonstrate how in this 
post-Black Reconstruction work, the question of democracy remains, for Du Bois, 
fundamentally tied to the ongoing legacies of slavery and the contemporary realities of 
colonialism. As he continues to draw on the Reconstruction era as an historical example, Du 
Bois gives further shape to the idea of abolition as a process in the present (rather than an 
event in the past). | propose that in doing so, he recuperates the unfulfilled promise of 
abolition democracy as a theoretical and practical model for considering alternative modes 
of citizenship beyond the material, ideal, and embodied limits of liberal bourgeois 
democracy. Accordingly, | argue, in World Search, we can see the outlines of abolition 


democracy as a three-fold project: political-economic, epistemic, and affective.!“ Each of 


the following sections will shed light on one of these dimensions, drawing on theoretical 
models from Nancy Fraser, Sylvia Wynter, Sara Ahmed, and Dylan Rodriguez. By thus 
abstracting the concept of abolition democracy further from the historical movement as 
analyzed in Black Reconstruction, | propose that Du Bois's World Search offers lessons that 


can inform abolitionist theory and praxis today. 


World Search's Theory of the Commodification 
of Labor: Abolition Democracy as Political- 
Economic Project 


If Black Reconstruction was Du Bois's attempt to read the history of the U.S. Civil War and 
its aftermath through a Marxist lens of historical analysis, World Search reads, in some 
parts, like his attempt to focus this lens on an analysis of contemporary political economies 
across various countries.’8 Jane expresses a popular Marxian maxim regarding base and 
superstructure that seems to permeate the novel's analytic in her first letter to Jones: “if 
you want to know a country, know the distribution of its income."!2 This world search for 
democracy, the reader learns, unfolds therefore from a decidedly materialist perspective: 
to get to the bottom of democracy’s ills, one must examine the relations of production. 
Soon enough, Jones finds the question of political power to be fundamentally linked to the 
question of economic power. On his first stop in England, he encounters what he perceives 
to be an oligarchy in which a wealthy cadre of capitalists, colonialists, and aristocrats sets 
severe limits to the scope of the majority's democratic influence. “[I]n the ownership of 
accumulated wealth and division of income, there is little democratic control,” Jones writes 
to Jane.22 English democracy, he concludes, is thus only a democracy in name, restricting 


the means of participation largely to those who are propertied and white. 


If political power is largely determined by economic power, this dynamic has a racialized 
history, as Jones illustrates in the novel's fourth chapter, “Jones on Democracy.” He 
outlines how the economic power that fueled the bourgeois revolutions of the eighteenth 
century and thus cemented itself politically was amassed by means of enslavement and 
colonialism: “The spread toward democratic equality forthwith meets opposition from the 
possessors of this economic power. This economic power was increased by geometric 
ratio in the 18th and 19th centuries because of the African slave trade, African slavery, and 
the black labor which was the foundation of the cotton kingdom.”2! Having amassed 
political power by economic means, the supposedly democratizing impulse of the 
bourgeois classes turned into an impulse of preserving power against those who remain 
excluded. Liberal democracy thus became a “stronghold against intrusion from without,” a 


bulwark for the preservation of power instead of a mechanism for its even distribution.22 


Thus, Jones outlines a theory in which political power is, in effect, a function of economic 


power under the rule of racial capitalism. 


What is to be done, then, about this fundamentally flawed distribution of power the world 
over? Interestingly, Jones points to a historical example where such an attempt was made 


successfully, even if tragically briefly:22 


Only for a moment, in the United States of America in 1867, when four million black 
slaves had enfranchisement and the possibility of economic power added to their 
legal freedom, did the world trend set toward universal human development. 
Capitalism girded its loins. It swiftly nullified the Negro vote. It quickly warned 
Europe with terrible fiction concerning American Reconstruction. And in the 
meantime in both America and Europe capital set its house in order for a new 
conquest of the world.24 


Here, Jones sums up the story of abolition democracy as Du Bois tells it in Black 
Reconstruction. The struggle for economic and political justice fought by formerly enslaved 
Black people in the South was violently defeated as part of a wave of white supremacist 
backlash that also precipitated the spread of Euro-American imperialism.22 These forces, 
Jones argues in a polemical vocabulary, aligned themselves “in opposition not simply to 
national democracy, but to the appalling prospect of allowing primitive and half-civilized 
peoples and peoples with non-European types of culture, to act and think for themselves 
and share in government.”26 Such a vision, in which political and economic equality extends 
globally, would constitute what Jones calls a “world Renaissance, beside which the little 
European Renaissance would seem small and petty,” and toward which the period of 
Reconstruction gestured.22 As Jones suggests, this vision must take its cues from the 


unfulfilled promise of abolition democracy. 


By connecting the historical struggle over abolition democracy with ongoing struggles over 
democratic participation the world over, Jones offers a perspective on “long abolition"22 as 
an unfinished process. This perspective is underscored by Jones's theory of the 
commodification of labor, which he characterizes as the unresolved legacy of enslavement. 
As | will show in the following, his theory points to the suggestion that socialism might be a 
necessary (but not sufficient) condition for democracy. If it is indeed the reckless, 
racialized reign of capital that has “ruined democracy,” as Du Bois wrote in Black 
Reconstruction22 (and as is once more suggested in this chapter on democracy), Jones 
traces the origin of this development back to a remarkable source. “The reason of all this,” 


he writes, meaning the subjugation of democratic principles to economic motives, 


was the making of the most important body of labor in the world into a mere 
commodity, and the influence of that commodity idea of labor upon the whole labor 
of the world. Still today black and colored labor is regarded as a means of wealth 
rather than as the object for which wealth is created. The shadow of this conception 
of labor lies over all white labor and will lay there until basic revolution of thought and 
action lifts it.32 


The “commodity idea of labor" referenced here is not the Marxian idea of workers selling 
their labor-power on the market.2! This logic of exploited labor under capitalism applies 
only to citizen-workers, who own their labor-power as political subjects.22 In contrast, 
Jones's theory starts—to borrow Fred Moten's words—“with the historical reality of 
commodities who spoke—of laborers who were commodities before, as it were, the 
abstraction of labor power from their bodies and who continue to pass on this material 
heritage across the divide that separates slavery and ‘freedom.'”33 While Marx posits a 
categorical difference between the “veiled” slavery of wage labor, in which the worker is 
forced to sell the labor-power that belongs to them as use-value, and slavery “pure and 
simple,” in which the worker supposedly sells their labor-power “once and for all,"24 and 
which is superseded in teleological fashion, Jones's theory complicates such a categorical 
and temporal distinction.2° Further, he troubles the idea of labor-power being sold at all. 
The carceral logic of capture obliterates the logic of labor-power being so/d. What 
underpins Jones's theory of the commodification of labor, then, is not a relation of 
exploitation, but rather one of expropriation, in which “black and colored labor" remains 
barred from the status of citizen-worker.2 In this analytic, the exploited labor of industrial 
capitalism appears not as the succession of the expropriated labor of the slavery economy. 
Instead, both of these modes appear as part and parcel of one political-economic regime: 
racial capitalism.32 


As Nancy Fraser writes, “the social division between the exploited and the expropriated 
does not arise simply from capitalism's economy. It is produced, rather, at the intersection 
of the system's economic logic with its political order.’28 Fraser argues that political 
subjectivation is key to understanding the logic of expropriation: public powers codify the 
status hierarchies “that distinguish citizens from subjects,” thereby “marking off groups 
subject to brute expropriation from those destined for ‘mere’ exploitation."22 For Fraser, 
then, “racialization in capitalist society appears at the point where a hierarchy of political 
statuses meets an amalgamation of disparate mechanisms of accumulation."42 The 
distinction between subjects of exploitation and subjects of expropriation appears, 
therefore, as what Du Bois elsewhere called the “color line."*! Fraser's framework draws 
attention to the political powers that underwrite accumulation—and makes the case that 
the racialized production of subjects of expropriation is a structural feature deeply 
embedded in capitalism's functioning as an “institutionalized social order."42 This 


framework draws attention to the necessarily political-economic character of abolition 


democracy: democratized relations of production must be underpinned by non-hierarchical 
political relations and vice versa. Importantly, however, Jones's call for a “revolution of 
thought and action" also highlights the necessarily epistemic character of abolition 
democracy that strictly political-economic models either mask or deprioritize.43 To fully lift 
the shadow of the commodity idea of expropriated human labor, such a revolution must 
also abolish the episteme that makes possible the disposability of hierarchically ordered 


human life. 


Toward a New Humanism? Abolition Democracy 
as Epistemic Project 


This epistemic dimension is elucidated when we turn to Jones's analysis of the historical 
relation between liberal democracy and racial capitalism. “The demand for freedom which 
burst in the French Revolution was primarily the demand of those who were making profits 
on the buying and selling of labor as a commodity and only secondarily the demand of the 
poor for higher standards of living,” he writes.“4 This “new set of capitalists, who thus came 
to power,” Jones continues, “and who represented the new equality among men, who 
insisted on and took increasing freedom of thought and action themselves, in self defense 
of their new economic prosperity began unconsciously and deliberately to establish their 
democracy as a stronghold against intrusion from without.”22 In previously citing parts of 
this passage, | focused on its political-economic implications of such “intrusion.” However, 
another layer opens up if we examine its implied notion of humanism through the decolonial 


lens provided by Sylvia Wynter. 


The “new equality among men” that this class stood for was the equality among those 
permitted not merely into the political sohere of democracy, but more broadly into the 
epistemic realm of a humanism predicated on the model of homo oeconomicus—a specific 
genre of the human, as Wynter phrases it. Wynter’'s work provides a useful analytical 
toolbox with which to describe what | take Jones to be getting at here. For Wynter, the 
political-economic project of Western liberalism is intimately tied to a liberal-economic 
conception of humanism in which “the human” is understood not “ecumenically” but rather 
exclusively, in the genre-specific terms of the homo oeconomicus ideal.4© As Katherine 
McKittrick writes in her introduction to Wynter's work: “We presently live in a moment 
where the human is understood as a purely biological mechanism that is subordinated to a 
teleological economic script that governs our global well-being/ill-being—a script, 
therefore, whose macro-origin story calcifies the hero figure of homo oeconomicus who 
practices, indeed normalizes, accumulation in the name of (economic) freedom."44 


Because of the history of slavery, empire, and colonialism, this epistemic order imposed 


itself as the dominant script for what it means to be human, relegating non-Western, non- 
male genres to various realms of the non-human, sub-human, or not-quite-human.22 


Within this episteme, what is good for homo oeconomicus appears to be what is good for 
humans in general. In a world ruled by capitalism, the economic conception of being human 
is the imperative for the reproduction of this world. “This is why,” Wynter remarks in an 


interview with David Scott, 


however much abundance we can produce, we cannot solve the problem of poverty 
and hunger. Since the goal of our mode of production is not to produce for human 
beings in general, it's to provide the material conditions of existence for the 
production and reproduction of our present conception of being human: to secure 
the well-being, therefore, of those of us, the global middle classes, who have 
managed to attain to its ethno-class criterion.42 


When Jones, in his letter on democracy, points to the years between 1776 and 1789— 
naming, besides the French Revolution, also the Declaration of Independence, Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, and Immanuel Kant's Critique of Pure Reason as crucial markers 
of this period22—he alludes to what Wynter calls “the intellectual revolution of liberal or 
economic humanism."2! Because at the heart of this intellectual revolution (this is the 
analytic that | see Jones sharing with Wynter) lies the consolidation of not only a political 
order built to protect the profits and power dynamics generated through an economic 
system based on slavery and colonialism, but also the epistemic framework that enables a 
categorical differentiation between those human beings able to freely participate in these 
systems, and those to be bought and sold as laboring commodities. If “real democracy", as 
Jane suggests early on in the novel, “is based upon the widest recognition of human 
equality,” then how can it be achieved within the parameters of homo oeconomicus's 
exclusive, genre-specific humanism?22 For Wynter, this kind of achievement is impossible 
without an intellectual revolution on the scale of the eighteenth century's—that is, without 
ushering in the epistemic order of a new humanism.22 


At times, Du Bois's novel gestures similarly toward something like a new humanism that is 
entwined with its democratic ideal. In her very first letter to Jones, Jane espouses an ideal 
of worldwide democracy that draws on “a new and magnificent humanity, on which a new 
world can be built.”©4 Finally, in World Search's ultimate chapter, this humanistic idea 


comes more explicitly to the fore, once again voiced by Jane: 


The mechanical dictatorship of the proletariat may bring a socialist state with rising 
wages and the possibility of democratic control but it also will bring to the front 
ruthless men of ability, greedy of power and first thing comes Thermidor—comes 
the substitution; comes the transformation of dictatorship that represents the mass 
and to a dictatorship that represents itself. And although this second state is not as 
bad as the first, it calls for more revolution. Now | do not suppose that all this can be 
avoided. Perhaps we shall go from economic incarnation to reincarnation until the 
bureaucratic socialistic state dissolves into the democratic state of men who are 
willing to have other men their equals. But | do not think that even that will occur 
unless we stress more and work more for the feeling of equality and good will, and 
desire for other people to become men even as we are. Not even Trotsky’s universal 
communistic revolution is going to provide automatically for this kind of man.22 


Jane here addresses a fundamental problem for revolutionary theory and praxis: How can 
political, economic, and social relations be rearranged without ushering in ever-new waves 
of despotism?26 She also raises a central question for abolition democracy: How to 
construct a new world from within the—material and conceptual—limits of the old? Jane 
suggests that this is not simply a question of political economy, but rather a question of 
humanism, or rather, over who “counts” as human in the epistemic order. While a socialist 
mode of production might constitute one prerequisite for a truly democratic society in 
Jane's sense, this material revolution must also be accompanied by an epistemic revolution 
that does not automatically follow.22 


Where Jane's theory differs from Wynter's is in its aspirational reliance on the mechanisms 
(and possibilities) of inclusion and uplift. Rather than advocating for a genuinely new 
humanism, Jane's argument still makes the case for “excluded others” to be incorporated 
into the prevailing model (“to become men even as we are”). Thus, we see even in the 
terminology as voiced through the character of Jane a reproduction of the patriarchal 
language of Man, overdetermined as the language of humanity-as-such. Jane's political 
vision does not fully articulate the horizon of anew humanism. Yet the sentiment voiced by 
Jane strikes a note that resonates with Wynter's insights.£8 This, | will suggest in the 
following section, is particularly illuminated by honing in on the affective dimension of 


World Search's vision of abolition democracy. 


Inhabiting Insurgent Being: Abolition Democracy 
as Affective Project 


As Jane suggests in the passage quoted above, it is “the feeling of equality and good will" 
that needs to circulate widely in her vision of a democratic society's affective economy— 
even with, and in addition to, the abolition of capitalism's political economy.®2 Sara 


Ahmed's framework of affective economies is helpful here in underscoring that “emotions 


do things, and they align individuals with communities."&2 Rather than reducing emotions to 
psychological dispositions, Anmed suggests that emotions “mediate the relationship 
between the psychic and the social, and between the individual and the collective."©" 
Lauren Berlant foregrounds the reciprocity between affective and political economies when 
they write that “citizenship's legal architecture manifests itself and is continually reshaped 
in the space of transactions between intimates and strangers."©2 | read Jane's remark, 
then, as a recognition of the affective ties of citizenship, in which to fee/ equal with and 
good will toward one’s fellow citizens would necessarily have to underpin—and, in turn, be 


supported by—a society’s political-economic infrastructure. 


Jane's expression echoes an earlier observation shared in the chapter titled “Jane on 
American Negroes,” where she proposes that with “an increasing number of men of real 
benevolence and good-will... we are going to make a new world.”&2 These instances 
speak to the prominent role Jane attributes to a certain kind of affect that her democratic 
vision demands. Thus we could say that Jane adds the notion of a revolution of feeling to 
Jones's call for a revolution of thought and action as critical components of abolition 
democracy's reconstructive project. Rather than reading Jane’s commitment to good-will 
as a form of Kantian ethics, in which this notion is grounded in the false universal of Man,&4 
| want to suggest that there is, in fact, a more radical affective politics at play here. To do 
so, | will first point out the difference between Jane's affective politics and a canonical 
account of liberal affective politics. Then, | will show how Jones insists on anchoring 
affective politics in everyday, embodied practices. Taken together, | propose that both 
characters’ positions add up to what Dylan Rodriguez has termed “abolition as praxis of 
human being.” 

In Political Emotions, the liberal philosopher Martha Nussbaum argues that what she calls 
“positive feelings” such as love, sympathy, respect, etc.—grounded in a shared sense of 
morality and good—can serve as a stabilizing force across democratic forms of 
government.®& Nussbaum views it as liberal democracy’s task to cultivate such positive 
feelings among its citizens, in order not to cede “the terrain of emotion-shaping to 
antiliberal forces,” which could have a destabilizing effect on society.®2 But should we see 
Jane's focus on feelings of benevolence, equality, and good will simply as efforts to 
stabilize society? Does her commitment to positive feelings betray a commitment to liberal 


democracy after all, perhaps even one shared by her author?&2 


| want to suggest instead that the concept of abolition democracy can help us arrive at a 
more nuanced answer to these questions. For if we draw the first part of the term into our 
analysis, we shall see a range of more ambiguous “negative feelings” opened up through 
the project of abolition democracy: Consider the indignation that surfaces in Jane's 
passages on local government, deeply mired in the state of Georgia in anti-Black law- 


making and practices, or the outrage she expresses over the range of discrimination and 
disenfranchisement pertaining to her discussions of national government.£2 Consider also 
her rather direct call to rebel, complain, and agitate in this passage, which | take to 
reference the Declaration of Independence, the end of Reconstruction, and the passing of 
Plessy v. Ferguson: “American democracy born in 1776, was wounded to death in 1876, and 
given the coup-de-grace in 1894. Why not rebel, complain to heaven and honest men? 
Why not agitate, arouse, form a new party and sweep county, state and nation into a 


crusade for new democracy, new civic righteousness, real reform?"22 


Jane's words serve as a stinging reminder that Du Bois and his fictional characters were 
practically disfranchised in the Jim Crow South at the time he wrote this book.“ The 
affective ties of (white) citizenship in 1930s America thus served to strengthen a legal 
infrastructure predicated on (Black) exclusion. While Nussbaum might be right in pointing 
out the necessity of “positive feelings” for democratic projects, the faith she has in Western 
liberal democracy is not reflected in World Search. The emotions expressed in Jane's 
letters instead suggest a more complex affective economy embedded in her democratic 
theory. The “positive” side of abolition democracy's affective politics — feelings of good will, 
equality, and benevolence — is shown as necessarily entwined with its negative side — 
indignation, agitation, and outrage. This “negative” side resonates with Andrew Dilts and 
Perry Zurn's description of “abolitionist affect” as a feeling of “active intolerance” toward 
practices and conditions that are intolerable.22 “Active intolerance,” they write, “takes aim 
at all those sites where discipline and oppression effectively silence and subjugate."72 
While Dilts and Zurn highlight the prison as an exemplary disciplinary institution, Jane's 
feelings of active intolerance are directed at the confining, oppressive structures of Jim 
Crow Herrenvolk democracy. If, as Dilts and Zurn suggest, “pursuing an array of abolitionist 
alternatives is an everyday activity and way of living,” such an embodied affective activity 
is, finally, also mirrored in World Search.4 


“How shall we get him, Jones?” Jane asks, in the last chapter, regarding the kind of “man” 
required for the new democratic world they envision.2 In Jones's answer, we find the 
theoretical trace of an embodied praxis: “We shall only get him, Jane, by being him; that is, 
reformers must be willing to be equals.”2Z6 | propose to read this suggestion (which, 
arguably, provides something like the moral of the World Search story) as an imperative 
akin to the scholar-activist Dylan Rodriguez's call to inhabit a mode of “insurgent being”— 
or abolition as praxis of human being.“ Drawing on Wynter, Rodriguez suggests that there 
is an embodied praxis to be found (and, in fact, to be inhabited) in what he calls the “global 
abolitionist genealogy,” i.e. the long tradition of resistance to Western Man's civilizational 
project, including its political, economic, social, and epistemic orders.Z8 This tradition of 
Black, indigenous, anti-capitalist, anti-patriarchal, and other modes of resistance that 


challenge the hegemonic orders of homo oeconomicus provides a counter-model to this 


order's liberal futurity that masks as universal. For Rodriguez, “it is possible to inhabit 
abolitionist futurity through already-existing human praxis,” thus drawing on the tradition 
that has long imagined modes of being human not tied to the homo oeconomicus 
imperative of accumulation in the name of (economic) freedom.22 If, as Rodriguez writes, 
“abolitionism articulates a fundamental critique of existing systems of oppression while 
attempting to actively imagine as it practices forms of collective power that are liberated 
from hegemonic paradigms," then such a praxis can be found theorized in Du Bois's World 
Search for Democracy.®2 Practicing forms of collective power liberated from hegemonic 
paradigms aptly describes the ongoing political project of abolition democracy. In Du Bois’s 
unpublished 1937 manuscript, he takes up this project as the unfinished legacy of the 
historical movement he details in Black Reconstruction. Through the characters Jane and 
Jones, he reflects on the material, ideal, and embodied limits of liberal bourgeois 
citizenship. In doing so, he builds on the concept of abolition democracy to explore its 
political-economic, epistemic, and affective dimensions—articulating it, finally, as a praxis 
of human being. 


Coda: Jones on Germany 


Two years before Du Bois set sail for Germany in 1936, he had resigned from his position at 
the NAACP—fueled, in part, by his increasing move to the left and his loss of confidence in 
the project of national inclusion. As Nikhil Pal Singh has noted, Du Bois’s program of 
separate Black economic cooperatives, which he developed in response to the failings of 
New Deal policy, marked a turn away from “the liberal-democratic faith that had guided and 
sustained black struggles in the United States since Reconstruction.”®! His resignation also 
meant that Du Bois had no access to The Crisis, the publishing organ so clearly associated 
with his voice for close to twenty-five years. Over the course of his world travels, Du Bois 
instead wrote a column for the Pittsburgh Courier, one of the leading Black weekly 
newspapers at the time. In this column under the heading “Forum of Fact and Opinion," 
readers can find astute observations and clear condemnations of the racial violence carried 
out by the Nazi regime, particularly on its Jewish population. Du Bois's first report in the 
Courier after leaving Germany, on December 5, 1936, unambiguously states: “There is a 
campaign of race prejudice carried on, openly, continuously and determinedly against all 
non-Nordic races, but specifically against the Jews, which surpasses in vindictive cruelty 
and public insult anything | have ever seen; and | have seen much.”82 


In the World Search manuscript, however, such observations are, for the most part, 
strikingly absent. At least two thirds of the chapter “Jones on Germany” (which is one of 
the chapters missing from the original manuscript) do not actually deal with Germany at all, 


consisting instead of much more general observations on government. This, | propose, is 


because the purpose of this chapter is not actually to shed light on Germany. For better or 
worse, | argue, World Search de-exceptionalizes the fascism of Nazi Germany in order to 
make a world-historical argument against various forms of white supremacist, capitalist 
government. As Alberto Toscano has noted, Du Bois was among those Black radical 
thinkers in the 1930s who “sought to expand the historical and political imagination of an 
antifascist left by detailing how what from a European or white vantage point could be 
perceived as a radically new form of ideology and violence was in effect continuous with 


the history of colonial dispossession and racial slavery."82 


The chapter begins with a set of telling questions which set out how Jones views the 
problem of government very broadly, and which once again pivot on his insight that 
“humanity” is a constructed, rather than a self-evidently universal category. Jones writes, 
“The crucial question of government is: How far is the State being conducted for the best 
interests of Mankind?”84" ca. 1937, W. E. B. Du Bois Papers (MS 312), box 225, 1.] He 
follows this up with a similarly crucial question that illustrates the central dilemma that 
World Search highlights: “Are the interests of the White world and the World at Large 
antagonistic?”®° Du Bois, at the very least, contends in this novel with the possibility that 
this is, in fact, the case. Aligned, historically, with capital—as argued in other parts of World 
Search—white supremacy is one of the ideological forces through which the West's 
oligarchies and Herrenvolk democracies maintain their power. Jones's line of questioning 
thus continues: If government is conducted by a powerful group, “is it clear, that the 
interests of mankind, and not the interests of their group is the object and the continuing 
object of the endeavors? Who decides between the special interests of the group and the 
interests of humanity?” 

In these rhetorical questions, | read a thinly veiled critique of Western liberal democracy 
along the lines | outlined following Sylvia Wynter's critique of liberal humanism. Jones is 
suggesting that governments ruled by white supremacy and capital only purport to be 
acting in the best interest of mankind. Wynter helps us understand that this is made 
possible through the homo oeconomicus conception of mankind instituting itself as the 
definition of Man. This insight leads Jones on a similar quest for a new humanism: “Is there, 
or can there be conceived, a humanity whose collective interests, regardless of class, race, 
or nation, are or should be paramount in the world?"22 If this follows neatly from the 
discussion | outlined previously, it is because it constitutes one of the central propositions 
of Du Bois’s novel: The political question of democracy-for-whom is inseparably 


intertwined with the epistemic question of humanity-for-whom. 


World Search makes clear that what Jones finds in Germany is not democracy, but rather a 
military dictatorship that governs by ruthless authority and tireless, hate-filled propaganda. 
Yet, this fictional visitor suggests that the dictatorial form of government shares a similar 


concern to the forms of government he finds elsewhere in Europe and the United States: 
“The desperate and continued effort of individual and group interests to use the State for 
their own ends, wishes and purposes, with the assumption that this is natural, historical, 
and logical, and calls for no defense save that it works and is patently beneficial to a few.”88 
If this is something like the lowest denominator that Nazi Germany and Jim Crow America 
hold in common, Du Bois emphasizes elsewhere that he perceives also crucial differences. 
In a March 1937 letter to the American Jewish Committee, in which he clarifies comments 


that he made to the New York Staatszeitung und Herold, Du Bois writes: 


while | was in Germany the Nazi[s] had so changed the laws that practically anything 
they did to Jews was legal, and what you had was legal oppression rather than the 
illegal cast[e] and lynching of Negroes in the United States. On the other hand the 
difference between these two methods is not essential, but it does make direct 
comparison between the plight of the Negroes in America and the Jews in Germany 
difficult and in many respects misleading.22 


While Du Bois is correct to assert the difficulty of direct comparison, he misrecognizes that 
both of these modes of oppression do, in historical fact, overlap. It is precisely in the 
twinning of legal and extra-legal violence that fascism rears its ugly head. This is what Du 
Bois so jarringly memorializes in Black Reconstruction's second-to-last chapter, “Back 
Toward Slavery.” As evidenced by the vigilante violence unleashed by the Ku-Klux-Klan and 
other self-organized white terrorist organizations in the wake of Reconstruction—as well as 
by the anti-Semitic pogroms carried out in Nazi Germany in the years following Du Bois's 
visit—fascism depends on the deputization of civilians to carry out the interests of the 
state.2° In the US context, as Geo Maher has argued, the lines between legal and extra- 
legal violence have never been clearly drawn, which has deeply entrenched an inflated 
notion of who or what constitutes police in the structure of American society. For 
abolitionist politics today, then, it is important to recognize this fascist potential as not 
simply bound to the organized violence of the state. A heuristic of fascisms in the plural, as 
suggested by Alyosha Goldstein and Simon Ventura Trujillo, can perhaps help to balance 
and productively retain this tension—between, for instance, Nazi Germany's decidedly anti- 
liberal fascism and the fascist potentials at the heart of liberal democracy.22 Such a 
heuristic could also help expand on the connection between viewing “fascism and its 
corollaries as responses to anticolonial revolution, abolitionist worldmaking, and the 
escalating crises of capitalism accumulation,”22 and grasping “abolitionist living [as] anti- 
fascist living."4 That is to say, while Du Bois has trouble interpreting fascism from the 
perspective of “long abolition,” those difficulties can productively inform contemporary 
discussions about the necessary link between abolition and anti-fascism—but also about 
the distinct challenges that different fascisms might pose for the project of abolition 
democracy 
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